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Rey.  and  Dear  Sir  : 


Theological  Sehixart  of  Virginia, 

October  30,  1860. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society 
of  the  Seminary  held  this  afternoon,  we  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
express  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  Sermon  delivered  at  our  Anni¬ 
versary  Meeting,  and  our  deep  appreciation  of  its  clear  Gospel  teaching.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  you  will  yield  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Society,  and 
give  us  the  gratification  of  publishing  the  Sermon,  to  which  we  listened  with  so 
much  interest.  Hoping  to  have  an  early  and  a  favorable  reply  to  our  request, 
we  remain. 

Yours,  most  respectfully  and  truly, 


Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  Washington,  D.  C. 


J.  LIVINGSTON  REESE, 

A.  II.  CERRIE, 

THOMAS  H.  MESSINGER, 

Committee. 


Washington,  Xovember  1,  1860. 


Dear  Brethren  : 

In  view  of  the  very  gratifying  form  in  which  your  request  for 
the  publication  of  my  recent  Sermon  before  your  Society  comes  to  me,  and  of 
my  deep  conviction  that  the  times  call  for  distinct  and  emphatic  utterances  of 
evangelical  principles,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  withhold  it,  although  it  was 
prepared  with  no  such  anticipation,  and  is,  I  fear,  almost  tpo  colloquial,  in  some 
portions,  for  the  press. 


Your  friend  and  brother  in  Christ, 


Messrs.  J.  L.  Reese, 

A.  H.  Currie, 

Thomas  H.  Messinger. 
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SERMON. 


“And  so  we  went  towards  Rome.”  —  Acts  28:  14. 

When  the  traveler  goes,  towards  Rome  from  the  port  of  Civita  Yecchia, 
the  single  object  which  he  sees  for  several  miles  is  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church.  The  wide  and  desolate  campagna,  looking  like  a  perfectly 
level  plain,  is  found,  upon  passing  over  it,  to  be  varied  by  little  eleva¬ 
tions  and  depressions  and  gullies,  so  that  as  the  traveler  approaches 
the  city  the  great  dome  constantly  disappears  and  reappears.  For  the 
distance  of  some  miles  he  does  not  seem  to  draw  perceptibly  nearer  to 
it.  At  length  it  is  altogether  lost  to  his  sight,  and  he  traverses  a  road, 
lined  on  each  side  with  the  residences  of  cardinals  and  priests,  and  meets 
here  and  there  soldiers,  monks,  donkeys,  and  other  picturesque  and 
striking  objects ;  and  when  his  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  new  things 
that  invite  his  eye,  and  he  has  almost  forgotten  St.  Peter’s,  the  carriage 
passes  a  gate,  goes  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  blind  wall,  takes  a 
turn,  dashes  into  an  open  court,  and  lo !  the  vast  church,  and  the  lofty 
dome,  and  the  magnificent  crescent  balustrades  of  St.  Peter’s  Church 
stand  before  him !  So  we  go  towards”  and  enter  Rome.” 

In  like  manner,  some  go  towards  and  enter  the  Church  of  Rome  !  As 
they  gradually  approach,  it  seems  to  them  no  nearer.  When  very  near, 
it  altogether  disappears.  Then  they  are  so  busy  and  absorbed  with  the 
new  and  picturesque  objects  about  them,  that  they  almost  forget  the  city 
which  they  so  rapidly  and  steadily  approach.  They  are  nodding  to 
priests  and  monks,  and  gazing  on  cardinals,  and  establishing  amateur 
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confessionals,  and  getting  up  Orders  of  tlie  Holy  Cross,  and  building 
Valle  Crucis  seminaries,  and  drawing  patterns  for  altar-clothes,  and 
copying  inedimval  fonts  and  brass-eagle  lecturns,  and  discussing  with 
great  solemnity  and  earnestness  the  proper  catholic  cut  of  surplices, 
and  the  propriety  of  wearing  long  coats  and  shovel  hats — ^when  lo  ! 
they  find  themselves  before  St.  Peter’s !  They  are  in  the  Holy  City  ! 
So  they  go  toioards  and  enter  Rome! 

It  is  often  said,  and  generally  believed,  that  there  are  certain  opin¬ 
ions,  held  by  some  ministers  and  members  of  our  Church,  whose  ten- 
dency  is  to  lead  those  who  hold  them  into  the  Church  of  Rome.  These 
opinions  are  considered  as  a  direet  road  to  Rome.  Those  who  adopt 
them  are  believed  to  be  going  towards  Rome;  and  though  some  are 
seen  to  stop  at  the  last  stage  short  of  it — as  at  the  Appii  Forum  and  the 
Three  Taverns — others  are  seen  to  go  steadily  on  until  they  reach  the 
proper  termination  of  the  road.  The  real  difference  between  the  two 
classes  is  scarcely  greater  than  that  between  the  sound  of  the  two  terms 
by  which  they  may  properly  be  designated.  The  one  are  Roman<i>7.s; 
the  others  are  Romancers. 

This  is  a  very  serious  imputation  against  ministers  and  members  of 
the  Church.  It  should  not  be  lightly  made,  and  when  made  should  bo 
abundantly  sustained.  ^Yhen  made  and  sustained,  it  should  be  done 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Rut  if  it  be  true,  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  nor  disguised,  nor  ignored.  I  am  one  of  those  who  solemnly 
believe  that  there  is  a  system,  doctrinal  and  ritual,  prevalent  in  the 
Church,  but  not  of  the  Church,  which  is  at  variance  with  our  standards, 
and  which  leads,  by  a  natural  and  logical  necessity,  into  theChurclFof 
Rome.  It  was  in  this  conviction  that  the  society,  in  whose  behalf  I 
speak  this  evening,  took  its  rise. 

It  may  be  doubted  by  some  whether  it  is  wise  to  bring  these  contro-  ' 
verted  topics  before  the  minds  of  theological  students  in  any  other  form 
than  that  of  the  didactic  and  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Institution.  A 

o  O 

controversial  spirit — a  captious,  narrow,  party  spirit,  which  enlists  the 
passions,  and  jars  the  balances  of  the  judgment,  and  sees  nothing  but 
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tlie  errors  of  tliose  from  whom  it  differs — which  chills  and  checks  the 
current  of  devotional  feeling,  and  drags  the  mind  down  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  grand  spiritual  truths  of  the  great  B.edemptiou  to 
visible  policies,  agencies,  and  institutions, — this  spirit,  everywhere 
deplorable,  is  most  of  all  to  be  reprobated  in  a  theological  school.  If 
I  shall  waken  or  minister  to  such  a  spirit,  I  shall  greatly  fail  in  the 
object  which  I  have  in  view.  That  object  is  to  produce  an  intelligent 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  certain  alleged  errors  in  the  Church,  with 
a  profound  religious  sense  of  their  evil  influence  on  the  truth  of  God 
and  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls,  together  with  a  determination  to 
resist  them  only  in  a  spirit  of  sacred  sorrow,  of  Christian  manliness  and 
candor,  and  of  prayerful  and  loving  zeal.  This  is  the  spirit  which 
becomes  the  ministers  of  Christ;  and  it  cannot  be  unbecoming  in  those 
who  are  soon  to  assume  their  high  responsibilities.  This  is  the  spirit 
which  this  Institution  may  justly  claim  for  many  years  to  have  exhib¬ 
ited  in  herself,  and  to  have  fostered  in  her  sons. 

It  must  be  with  a  rapid  view  of  a  few  points  of  doctrine  that  I 
attempt  to  verify  the  charge  that  there  is  a  system  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  our  own  Church,  which,  by  natural  affinities  and  logical 
laws,  approaches,  and  is  sometimes  drawn  into,  Romanism. 

Cljmxlj. 

I.  This  system  goes  “  towards  Rome^’  in  its  definition  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church.  Its  main  principles  on  this  subject,  stated  by  its  best 
advocates,  are  these : 

Christ,  the  head  and  life  of  the  Church,  is  the  source  of  all  priestly 
and  ministerial  power.  He  gave  it,  in  all  its  plenitude,  to  the  twelve 
Apostles.  They  gave  it  to  their  successors,  the  Bishops.  They,  in 
their  turn,  gave  it  to  other  Bishops ;  in  whom  and  through  whom  it 
will  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Where  this  succession  of 
Bishops  has  been  unbroken,  and  the  Word  preached,  and  the  sacraments 
administered,  by  those  who  were  ordained  by  them,  there  is  the  Church. 
It  is  nowhere  else.  Outside  of  this  body  there  is  no  Church,  no  min- 
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istry,  no  sacraments,  no  covenanted  grace  nor  salvation.  It  is  of  this 
Churcli  that  the  promise  is  made,  “  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.”  This  Church  is  visible,  and  it  is  one.  Unity  is  an  indis* 
pensable  mark  of  the  Catholic  Church.  All  true  Episcopally  constituted 
Churches  which  are  externally  in  communion  constitute  the  one  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.* 

Now  this  doctrine  about  the  Church  goes  very  close  towards  Rome.” 
It  sometimes  takes  its  advocates,  by  a  single  step,  into  Rome.  Its 
advocate  says  :  “  Only  Churches  Episcopally  constituted,  and  under  the 
true  succession,  and  in  external,  fraternal  communion  with  each  other, 
are  included  in  and  make  up  the  Church  Catholic  of  Christ.”  “  Very 
well,”  says  the  Church  of  Rome,  “  we  accept  that  definition.  It  is, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  our  own.  But  do  you  not  see  that  it  compels  you  to 
leave  your  Church,  and  join  us  ?  You  own  us  to  be  a  true  Church, 
though  corrupted.  You  are  not  in  communion  with  our  Church.  We 
disown  and  anathematize  you.  Therefore  you  cannot  belong  to  the 
Church  Catholic,  because  you  are  not  in  communion,  at  unity,  with 
what  even  you  grant  to  be  a  large 'part  of  the  Church  Catholic.  You 
know  and  admit  that  the  Church  must  be  one  in  the  unity  of  commu¬ 
nion,  f  You  admit  that  the  Church,  thus  one  in  the  visible  ‘‘unity  of 
communion,”  can  never  fail.  It  must  be  present  now  on  earth.  Where 
is  it  Where  is  it?  Look  over  all  Christendom,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  one  that  even  claims  to  be 
the  ONE  visible  and  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  having  an  external  unity 
on  earth.  Nothing,  therefore,  remains  for  you  but  to  leave  your  schis- 
niatical,  heretical,  and,  therefore,  unreal.  Church,  and  come  with  us.” 

Now  I  think  that  the  Romanist  has  the  best  of  the  argument  with 
the  advocates  of  this  system.  I  think  that  his  logic  is  irresistible ;  that 
his  conclusion  is  inevitable.  Many  persons  who  held  these  views  have 
felt  and  yielded  to  their  power.  Some  persons,  however,  will  hold  to 
these  views  of  the  Church,  and  not  go  where  they  logically  lead.  Mr. 
Palmer,  a  great  champion  of  these  views,  and  a  great  authority  with 


*  Palmer,  yol.  1,  pages  63-98. 
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those  who  hold  them,  after  assuming  and  arguing  the  position,  ‘Hhat 
external  visible  communion  between  all  Christians  in  matters  of  religion, 
was  instituted  and  commanded  by  God,’’  and  that  separation  from  this 
communion  excludes  from  the  Church  or  Kingdom  of  Christ — yet 
proceeds,  with  the  strangest  but  an  enforced  inconsistency,  to  argue  in 
favor  of  the  precisely  opposite  position,  viz  :  that  the  external  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  universal  Church  in  some  cases  may  be  broken.  Then 
he  concludes,  “  All  ice  desire  is,  that  other  Churches  of  Apostolical  form 
and  succession,  or  who  at  least  claim  a  succession  from  the  Apostles, 
should  not  he  condemned  unheard  by  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com¬ 
munion.”  All  that  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
desires,  is  that  Rome  should  not  condemn  us  unheard.  A  moderate 
desire,  this,  for  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  Cranmer  and  of  Ridley  ! 
Surely  I  did  not  exaggerate  in  the  statement  that  the  Tractarian  doc¬ 
trine  of  Church  Unity  goes  towards  Rome,  It  takes  some  within,  and 
leaves  others  just  without,  the  gate.  The  one  class  within  kneel  before 
the  Pope,  and  say,  May  it  please  your  Holiness,  it  gives  us  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  know  that  we  are  in.  The  other  class,  without,  kneel  and 
say,  “  May  it  please  your  Holiness  not  to  be  quite  so  positive  that  we 
are  out!  That  is  all  that  we  desire C’ 

|luie  of 

II.  The  doctrine  of  the  Tractariaus  in  reference  to  the  rule  of  faitli^ 
goes  towards  Rome.  To  the  question,  ^‘Whence  shall  we  learn  God’s 
will,  God’s  truth,  and  our  duty  ?”  they  return  this  answer :  Besides 
what  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  which  is  a  part  of  God’s  -revelation  to 
us,  the  Apostles  delivered  many  teachings  by  word  of  mouth;  and 
these  have  been  presented  by  tradition,  and  are  part  of  God’s  revela¬ 
tion,  supplementary  to,  and  explanatory  of,  the  written  Word.”  When 
they  put  this  doctrine  in  fewer  words,  they  say  that  Scripture  and 
tradition  are  the  joint  rule  of  faith.”  By  tradition,  they  mean  the 
teachings  of  the  Fathers.  They  call  it  “the  Catholic  consent  of  the 
early  Church.”  They  say  that  in  the  Fathers  you  will  find  an  account 
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of  several  truths  and  practices  enjoined  by  the  Apostles  which  are  not 
put  down  in  the  Bible.  They  say  that  the  Fathers  will  be  found  to 
agree  as  to  what  these  truths  and  practices  are. 

Now  compare  this  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  It  is 
very  like  that  doctrine.  One  who  holds  it  might  be  easily,  naturally, 
and  logically  driven  to  adopt  the  Boman  doctrine. 

The  Boman  Church  says  all  that  the  Tractarian  says,  and  then  adds 
to  it  the  other  point,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  infallible,  and  therefore 
cannot  make  any  mistake  as  to  what  really  is  tradition  which  contains 
a  revelation  additional  to  the  Scripture.  Both  agree  that  Scripture  and 
tradition  together  make  up  all  God’s  revelation.  Both  agree  that  the 
tradition  is  to  be  found  in  the  Fathers.  But  the  Church  of  Borne  acids 
that  she,  being  infallible,  knows,  without  the  possibility  of  a  mistake, 
icliat  the  tradition  is. 

Now  see  how  naturally  the  Tractarian  doctrine,  lying  so  close  to  the 
Boman,  might  be  drawn  into  it.  The  Tractarian  turns  over  the  Fathers 
to  find  out  what  they  have  agreed  to  be  true  traditions.  He  reads  a 
hundred  folios.  Another  reads  the  same  hundred  folios.  A  third 
reads  the  same.  They  meet  to  tell  each  other  what  are  true  traditions — 
truths  and  commands  from  God — additional  to  the  Bible.  The  first 
says  he  cannot  learn  that  they  all  agree  in  any  one  thing.  The  second 
says,  “  I  find  they  agree  on  those  twenty  traditions” — and  then  names 
them.  The  third  says,  “Nay,  I  find  they  agree  only  on  these  ten;  and 
some  of  the  most  important  on  my  list  are  not  on  your  list  at  all !” 

When  they  separate  they  must  be  greatly  puzzled.  They  see  that 
their  rule  cannot  be  applied.  They  see  that  only  men  who  can  read 
one  hundred  Greek  and  Latin  folios  can  try  the  rule,  and  that  when 
they  try  it,  it  is  found  not  to  work.  Now,  when  they  are  puzzled,  and 
mortified,  and  wearied,  the  Church  of  Borne  approaches  them,  and 
blandly  says,  “  Cheer  up,  my  brothers !  you  are  right  in  believing  that 
tradition  is  a  joint  rule  with  Scripture  to  teach  us  the  truth  of  God.  But 
do  you  not  see  that  you  never  can  find  out  for  yourself  what  that  tradi¬ 
tion  is?  You  must  have  some  one  to  tell  you.  I  can  tell  you.  I  know.  I 
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Jim  infallible.  Now,  instead  of  poring  over  one  liundred  volumes,  jus'’, 
look  into  any  one  of  my  little  catechisms,  and  you  will  find  precisely 
what  are  true  traditions.  There,  too,  you  will  find  true  interpretations 
of  the  Bible,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  true  traditions.  You  cannot 
get  along  without  a  living,  teaching,  infallible  interpreter  of  Scripture 
and  tradition.’’  When  Borne  speaks  thus  to  the  Tractarian,  she  cer¬ 
tainly  does  present  to  him  the  only  thing  which  can  get  him  out  of  his 
per2:)le5:ity,  so  long  as  he  retains  that  position.  Unless  he  goes  back  to 
his  own  Church’s  doctrine,  that  the  Bible  is  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  there 
is  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  go  forward  to  the  Church  of  Borne.  He 
may  not  go ;  but,  if  he  follows  the  leading  of  logic,  he  will  go.  He 
may  pray  for  a  long  life,  and  go  to  work  again  upon  the  hundred  folios. 
Dr.  Newman  and  Bishop  Ives,  and  Dr.  Forbes  and  others,  yielded  to  the 
logic,  and  went  to  Borne.  Some  others  have  not  yielded  to  the  logic, 
and  they  still  remain  connected  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church — 
connected  as  the  fungus  grows  out  of,  and  is  connected  with,  the  living, 
but,  ah  !  the  wounded,  tree. 

^ribate  lubgmtnt. 

III.  There  is  no  point  on  which  the  Tractarian  talks  more  like  a 
Bomanist  than  on  that  of  private  judgment.  They  both  violently  pro¬ 
scribe  and  condemn  it.  Both  say,  “  You  must  not  use  your  own 
private  judgment  to  decide  what  is  truth,  but  you  must  hear  the 
Church.  You  must  believe  what  the  Church  declares.”  But  then 
there  is  this  awkwardness  in  giving  up  private  judgment :  that  we 
are  compelled  to  use  it  to  decide  what  or  which  is  the  Church  which 
we  are  to  hear — aye,  and  to  decide  icTiat  it  is  that  we  hear  when  we 
find  her.  Beason  is  to  guide  us  into  the  Church,  and  then  be  dis¬ 
missed  when  we  have  entered.  It  seems  unbecoming  to  lean  upon  the 
arm  of  a  guide  till  he  leads  us  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  to  shu"  the 
door  in  his  face,  and  drive  him  away.  It  seems,”  says  one,  “that  the 
Bomish  Church  is  like  a  cave  into  which  a  man  has  light  enough  to 
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enter,  but  wlien  once  he  is  entered  he  is  in  thick  darknes:^/^  But  on 
this  subject  let  me  use  the  words  of  a  great  Archbishop  : 

“  It  is  said  that  some  years  ago  there  Tvas  a  bridge  at  Bath  in  so 
crazy  a  condition  that  cautious  persons  chose  rather  to  make  a  long 
circuit  than  run  the  risk  of  crossing  it.  One  day,  however,  a  very 
nervous  lady,  hurrying  home  to  dress  for  the  evening,  came  suddenly 
upon  the  spot,  without,  till  that  moment,  remembering  the  danger^ 
The  sight  of  the  bridge  reminded  her  of  its  ruinous  state  just  as  she 
was  about  to  set  her  foot  upon  it;  But  what  was  she  to  do  ?  If  she 
went  on,  the  frail  arch  might  give  way  under  her ;  to  go  round  would 
be  fatiguing  and  attended  with  much  loss  of  time.  She  stood  for  some 
minutes  trembling  with  anxious  hesitation  ;  but  at  last  a  lucky  thought 
occurred  to  her.  She  called  for  a  sedan-chair,  and  was  canned  over 
in  that  conveyance.” 

“  You  laugh,  perhaps,”  says  the  Archbishop,  at  this  good  lady’s 
odd  expedient  for  escaping  danger  by  shutting  out  the  view  of  it.  But 
is  not  something  of  the  same  kind  happening  around  you  every  day? 
When  people  who  are  alarmed  and  perplexed  at  the  danger  of  having 
to  judge  for  themselves  in  religious  matters,  think  to  escape  that 
danger  by  taking  some  one  guide  as  an  infallible  one,  and  believe  or 
disbelieve  as  he  bids  them,  what  is  this  but  crossing  the  crazy  bridge 
in  a  sedan-chair?  In  determining  to  believe  whatever  their  guide 
affirms,  they  are  in  reality  choosing  to  make  every  single  exercise  of 
faith  which  follows  that  determination ;  and  they  are  choosing  to 
believe  him  infallible  in  the  bargain.  There  are  at  least  as  many 
chances  of  error  as  before  against  every  single  article  of  faith  in  the 
creed  which  they  adopt  upon  their  guide’s  authority ;  and  there  are  also 
additional  chances  against  that  authority  itself.  Thus,  in  order  to  get 
over  more  safely,  they  put  not  only  their  own  weight  but  that  of 
the  sedan-chair  also  upon  the  tottering  arch.” 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  other  difference  between  the  Tractarian  and 
the  Homan  view  of  private  judgment,  than  that,  while  both  equally 
forbid  it,  both,  with  strange  inconsistency,  refer  it  to  a  teacher^ — the 
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one,  the  Tractarian,  to  a  teacher  that  is  dumb,  viz:  to  Catholic  consent^ 
and  the  other,  the  Eomanist,  to  a  teacher  that  can  speak  loudly  and 
boldly  enough,  but  cannot  speak  the  truth,  viz  :  the  Papal  Church. 

Sacraments. 

lY.  In  their  views  of  the  Sacraments,  Tractarians  are  very  near 
to  the  Romanists.  Y  hen  all  their  teaching  on  the  subject  of  bap¬ 
tism  is  brought  together,  it  is  found  to  be  as  follows  :  In  baptism, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  taking  residence  in  the  water,  is  communicated  to 
the  unconscious  infant,  who  becomes  thereby  a  partaker  of  the  incar¬ 
nation.  Thus  grafted  into  Christ,  baptism  gives  spiritual  life,  because 
it  makes  the  recipient  a  partaker  of  Christ’s  life.  This  effect  of  bap¬ 
tism  always  follows.  ’  It  thus  both  justifies  and  sanctifies  the  soul.  AYe 
enter  the  water  sinful  flesh,  and  rise  from  it  partakers  of  the  body  and 
the  spiritual  life  of  Christ.  It  is  thus  described  as  a  sacred  spell  or 
charm,  which,  if  properly  performed,  by  a  properly  authorized  person, 
always  changes  sinful  into  regenerate  hearts.  It' may  be  added  that 
it  is  also  stated,  that  although  this  spiritual  regeneration  always  accom¬ 
panies  infant  baptism,  it  is  a  grace  which  subsequent  sin  may  expel 
from  the  soul. 

Now,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any,  even  the  slightest,  difference  between 
this  doctrine  and  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  a  careful  compar¬ 
ison,  I  cannot  see  but  that  the  one  is  absolutely  identical  with  the 
other.  And  yet,  in  this  point,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  Romanist,  I 
conceive,  has  the  Tractarian  at  an  advantage.  He  can  justly  say  to 
him,  “  Y^ith  your  views  of  baptism,  you  ought  to  come  over  to  us,  not 
only  because  your  doctrine  and  ours  is  identical,  but  because  you  labor 
under  a  serious  difficulty  for  the  want  of  another  doctrine,  which  we 
supply.  You  say  that  this  grace  and  life  of  baptism  may  be  sinned 
away,  or,  by  neglect,  may  die.  You  say  that  sins  are  forgiven  in  bap¬ 
tism.  Yery  well;  we  say  the  same.  But  now,  when  grace  has  been 

sinned  away,  how  is  it  to  be  renewed  ?  Sins  committed  after  baptism, 

/ 

how  are  they  to  be  forgiven?  For  these  cases  you  have  made  no  pro- 
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vision.  You  leave  souls  that-  have  sinned  after  baptism — and  lioW 
many  such  there  are! — dark,  desperate,  unforgiven!  Now,  by  our 
sacrament  of  penance,  we  provide  for  the  forgiveness  of  post-bap¬ 
tismal  sin,  and  the  loss  of  baptismal  grace.  You  need  our  sacra¬ 
ment  of  penance.  You  cannot  dispense  with  it.^’  The  Romanist 
is  right.  His  words  to  the  Tractarian  are  weighty.  The  latter 
feels  this  difficulty.  He  writes  in  vain  long  treatises  to  get  rid 
of  it.  The  awful  weight  of  unforgiven  sin  presses  him  into  some 
device  to  meet  this  felt  and  terrible  deficiency.  He  institutes  a  quasi- 
sacrament  of  penance.  lie  tells  the  afflicted  victim  of  post-baptismal 
sin  to  come  quietly  round  to  his  vestry-room  or  his  study,  as  was  done 
by  Dr.  Forbes  and  Bishop  Ives,  and  confess  to  him,  and  he  will  lock 
the  door,  and  put  on  his  surplice,  and  proiiQunce  him  absolved.  Is  such 
a  man  far  from  Rome  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  enters  it?  Is  not 
the -wonder  this,  that  any  one  can  adopt  this  scheme,  and  not  be  pressed 
by  its  difficulties  into  the  Church  that  professes  and  seems  to  solve 
them?  That  this  is  no  unreal  difficulty,  appears  from  the  recorded 
experience  of  the  late  Bishop  Ives.  He  writes  :  “  The  circumstance 
which,  at  this  period,  shook  my  confidence  most  of  all,  was  the  absence 
in  my  view  of  any  instituted  method  among  Protestants  for  the  re¬ 
mission  of  post-baptismal  sin.  That  Christ  left  power  in  his  Church 
to  remit  these,  I  had  no  doubt.  I  believed  it  existed,  and  might 
lawfully  be  exercised  in  the  communion  of  which  I  was  Bishop. 
But,  upon  stricter  examination  and  more  mature  thought,  I  became 
convinced  that  if  the  existence  of  such  a  power  was  not  actually 
denied,  its  exercise,  except  in  a  very  modified  sense,  and  within  very 
restricted  limits,  was  virtually  prohibited.  The  discovery  filled  me 
with  dread,  which  daily  observation  increased,  till  it  finally  passed  into 
absolute  consternation.  No  one  who  has  not  been  in  my  state  can 
fully  appreciate  my  sensations  when  I  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
multitudes  around  me,  entrusted  to  my  care,  were  goaded  by  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  mortal  sin,  and  demanding  relief,  and  I  was  not  allowed  by  my 
Church  to  administer  relief  in  the  only  way  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
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directed  by  God’s  Word,  as  understood  by  bis  early  Church.  The 
question  now  forced  itself  upon  me,  ‘  Can  that  be  an  institution  of  God 
which  thus  locks  up  the  gifts  (supposing  it  to  have  received  them) 
which  He  commands  his  priesthood  to  dispense  to  the  needy  and  per¬ 
ishing  souls  for  whom  Christ  died.”’  Thus  we  see  that  a  just  logic, 
using  Tractarian.  premises,  forced  the  late  Bishop  Ives  into  Bomish 
conclusions. 

On  the  subject  of  the  eueharist,  the  sentiments  of  the  Tractarian 
school  are  less  definite,  intelligible,  and  uniform,  than  on  the  subject 
of  baptism.  Some  of  them,  as  Dr.  Pusey,  use  language  which  certainly 
seems  to  carry  the  full  Homan  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  All 
insist  upon  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
eueharist.  Not  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  the  soul  of  the 
believing  recipient.  Not  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the  broken  body  and 
shed  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  Not  the  body  and  blood  in  symbol.  No; 
it  is  iho,  real  presence  of  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  the 
sacrament,  by  virtue  of  which  the  grace  and  life  given  in  baptism  are 
nurtured  and  sustained — the  life  of  Christ’s  humanity  imparted  to  the 
body,  and  the  life  of  His  spirit  to  the  soul ; — it  is  this  real  presence 
which  is  advocated.  At  the  same  time,  most  of  those  who  make  this 
statement,  start  back  from  the  open  avowal  of  belief  that  the  bread  and 
wine  are  transubstantiated  into  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
They  say  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ — the  real,  literal,  natural 
body  and  blood  of  Christ — such  as  it  was  on  earth,  is  present ;  but  that 
the  mode  of  this  presence  is  a  solemn  mystery,  into  which  it  is  irrev¬ 
erent  to  enquire,  and  upon  which  it  is  impious  to  define. 

Here,  again,  you  see  with  what  power  the  Romanist  may  address 
one  who  holds  this  strange  view  of  the  eueharist.  “  You  believe  that 
the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in  the  eueharist.  If  you 
believe  this,  you  must  also  believe  that  they  are  in  what  looks  like  the 
bread  and  wine.  They  cannot  be  in  the  soul  of  the  recipient,  nor  in 
the  words  of  the  priest.  They  must  be  somewhere,  and  if  a«j/where, 
then  there,  in  the  elements,  or  in  the  seeming  of  the  elements  of  bread 


and  wine^  of  whicli  Christ  said,  ‘This  is  jny  body,  this  is  my  blood/ 
You  have  no  right  to  say  that  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
in  the  sacrament,  and  then  to  refrain  from  saying  that  they  are  in 
what  has  the  seeming  of  bread  and  wine ;  because  the  same  authority 
which  tells  you  that  they  are  in  the  eucharist,  tells  you  ivhere  in  the 
eucharist  they  are.  You  must,  therefore,  say  that  the  elements  are 
transubstantiated ;  i.  e.,  that  they  are  changed  into  Christ’s  natural 
body.  You  state  premises  from  which  a  certain  conclusion  is  inevi¬ 
table.  ‘Do  you  state  the  conclusion/  ‘No!’  ‘Do  you  deny  the 
conclusion?’  ‘  No  I’  ‘Do  3^011  take  back  the  premises?’  ‘No!’ 
‘What  2(‘iU  vou  do  then?’  ‘Nothing!’”  So  does  the  Romanist 
press  the  Tractarian.  So  does  he  find  him  holding  substantially  a 
view  which  he  will  not  fnll\"  avow.  Can  he  keep  that  position  long? 
With  the  premises  ever  on  his  lip — with  the  major  and  the  minor 
propositions  constantly"  repeated — can  he  a])stain  from  at  least  coming 
out  with  the  conclusion  ?  (kin  a  man  koc])  saying,  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness  and  vehemence,  all  his  life,  “Two  and  two  arc” — “Two  and  two 
are” — and  then  stop  short,  and  never  let  out  the  last  word,  “  four?”  I 
think  not.  The  human  mind  cannot  long  hold  in  an  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion  from  clear  premises.  Those  who  maintain  these  views  should 
either  recede  from  them  or  enter  the  Church  of  Rome. 

(Thcologn. 

Y.  It  would  be  easy"  to  continue  this  train  of  remark,  in  reference 
to  the  theology  of  the  Tractarian  and  the  Romanist,  and  to  show, 
in  some  points,  their  identity,  and,  in  all,  their  affinity.  On  the 
subject  of  the  fall  and  depravity  of  man;  the  nature  of  a  genuine 
repentance  and  a  lively  faith ;  the  mode  of  the  sinner’s  justification 
before  (lod  ;  and  the  nature  of  his  sanctification  ; — on  all  these  topics, 
closely  connected  with  those  already  noticed,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
system  which  we  have  described  is  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  than  to  our  own.  But  the  specimens  on  some  main  and  less 
speculative  points  which  I  have  already  given  must  suffice. 
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Pastes,  (feelings,  anb  pabhs  of  Hlinb. 

YI.  Yot  only  is  the  Tractarian  pressed  by  logic  towards  and  some¬ 
times  into  Rome,  but  be  is  drawn  in  the  same  direction  by  bis  general 
babits  of  tbinking  and  feeling,  by  bis  tastes  and  bis  moral  affinities. 
His  reverence  is  not  so  mucb  a  filial,  adoring,  and  joyful  spiritual 
homage  in  the  consciously  immediate  presence  of  God,  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  as  it  is  a  down-bowing  and  cowering  of  the  soul  before  those 
visible  and  imposing  human  representatives,  of  His  authority  who  claim 
to  have  received  commission  from  on  high.  Rome  meets  and  gratifies 
this  spirit  by  the  pretension  that  in  her  God  has  garnered  all  spiritual 
authority  and  power;  that  His  Spirit,  living  in  the  Church,  gives 
her  infallibility;  that  Christ,  ever  incarnated  anew  in  the  eucharist, 
pervades  the  Church  with  the  immortal  life  of  His  body  and  His 
spirit.  The  Tractarian  thinks  that  submission  is  meritorious  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  looks  alone  to  the  authority  that  enjoins  it,  and  devoutly 
avoids  looking  at  the  reasonableness,  the  wisdom,  and  the  blessing  of 
the  laws  which  he  obeys.  Rome  meets  this  feeling  with  high-wrought 
praises  of  the  angelic  beauty  of  a  spirit  of  absolutely  unquestioning 
and  resolutely  ignorant  obedience.  The  Tractarian,  instead  of  conse¬ 
crating  the  Gospel  to  its  blessed  purpose  of  sanctifying,  elevating, 
and  strengthening  all  family  ties  and  domestic  relations,  makes  use  of  a 
traditional  and  ecclesiastical  Christianity  to  place  duties  to  the  Church 
and  ministry  in  antagonism  to  the  duties  pf  God’s  equally  divine 
institution,  the  family;  and,  as  in  a  case  in  England  a  few  years  since, 
which  caused  just  indignation,  to  persuade  and  entice  a  young,  warm, 
credulous,  enthusiastic,  self-sacrificing  woman  to  separate  herself  from 
her  own  father’s  guardianship,  and  to  leave  him  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
in  obedience  to  a  spiritual  father,  and  to  alienate  from  her  own  loved 
flesh  and  blood  all  her  possessions,  for  the  benefit  of  ecclesiastical  rela¬ 
tions,  which  she  had  been  made  to  feel  were  more  sacred ;  and  thus  to 
exhibit  to  the  world  the  true  result  of  its  factitious  holiness,  in  a  spec¬ 
tacle  of  one  who  called  herself  a  sister  of  mercy,”  converted  into  a 
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daughter  of  ingratitude  and  disobedience.  Home  meets  this  taste  of 
the  Tractarian  by  a  system  ■which  makes  all  family  and  other  obliga¬ 
tions  in  life  as  less  than  nothing  and  altogether  vanity  in  comparison 
to  the  duty  of  the  devotee  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  the  Priest,  or 
the  Order ;  and  she  will  trample  upon  human  hearts  as  heedlessly  as 
behemoth  tramples  upon  reeds  in  his  pathway,  if  they  lie  in  the  way  of 
her  remorseless  proselytism  and  aggrandizement;  and  if  she  cannot 
otherwise  carry  out  her  purposes,  will  as  readily  crush  out  the  rights 
of  our  free  and  blood-bought  citizenship,  as  she  will  the  sacred  rights 
of  heaven-consecrated  households  !  The  Tractarian  thinks  that  faith 
is  true  and  strong  just  in  proportion  as  the  dogmas  which  he  accepts 
are  not  merely  above,  but  irreconcilable  with,  reason ;  and  Rome  meets 
his  vast  credulity  ■with  satisfying  and  astounding  absurdities,  which 
would  startle  any  faith  but  that  t\diose  favorite  motto  is,  Credo  quia 
impossihile  est.’’  The  Tractarian  has  acquired  a  love  for  an  imposing  and 
elaborate  ritual;  for  multiplied  and  symbolical  ceremonies;  for  music, 
architecture,  ccclcsiology ;  and  for  seeing  the  spiritual  in  the  material. 
These  tastes  and  habits — which  it  is  so  dithcult  to  indulge  and  satisfy 
in  the  use  of  our  simple,  but  grave  and  majestic,  ritual — Rome  meets 
and  gratifies  by  services  so  complicated,  theatric,  and  pantomimic,  that, 
to  all  but  the  initiated,  dogmas  are  buried  under  the  symbols  that  were 
intended  to  express  them — by  so  much  devotion  to  music  and  architec¬ 
ture  and  ecclesiological  minutije,  as  to  make  an  interest  in  them  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  constitute  the  best  part  and  the  highest  reality  of 
their  practical  religion — by  such  an  union  of  the  spiritual  with  the 
material,  that  every  form  of  the  Church,  every  pillar,  arch,  and  window 
has  a  meaning ;  every  symbol  speaks,  every  priestly  vestment  preaches, 
every  cross  sheds  grace ;  every  dead  lie  of  a  relic  is  instinct  with  spi¬ 
ritual  life ; — while  from  the  tremendous  mystery  of  the  altar,  Christ 
incarnate  gives  to  those  who  feed  upon  His  flesh  His  own  immortal 
bodily  and  spiritual  life.  With  the  tastes  and  habits  which  are  formed 
in  the  school  of  theology  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  those  who  have  long  been  Romanizers  at  length  become  Romanists. 
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^fmarlis. 

VII.  It  is  seen  that  my  object  has  been,  at  this  time,  not  to  show 
the  falsity  of  the  system  upon  which  I  have  commented,  and  its  hos* 
tility  to  our  Protestant  standards,  but  to  prove  its  close  affinity,  and  the 
naturalness  of  its  coalescence,  with  the  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  subject  which  I  have  thus  presented  is  calculated  to  fix  some 
conclusions  definitely  in  our  minds,  as  well  as  to  give  rise  to  some 
serious  refiections,  and  to  some  solemn  questions  of  individual  duty. 

1.  Xo  doubt,  I  think,  can  remain  in  a  fair  mind,  that  those  who  go 

from  that  Church  system  which,  for  convenience  and  not  for  obloc{uy,  I 

have  called  Tractarian,  into  the  Church  of  Rome,  pass  from  the  one  into 

the  other,  because  the  transition  is  natural ;  because  the  one  finds  its  cf>m- 

pleteness  and  has  its  difficulties  removed  in  the  other ;  because,  by  the 

6 

laws  of  natural  affinity  and  of  logic,  the  one  grows  within  and  devel- 
opes  from  the  other. 

2.  If  this  be  so,  then  no  great  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the  vehement 
protestations  of  the  advocates  and  victims  of  this  system,  that  they  have 
no  affinities  for  Rome ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  position  which  they  oc¬ 
cupy  is  the  only  strong  point  at  which  successful  resistance  can  be 
made  to  her  pretensions.  Honest  men  among  them  say  so,  because 
they  think  so;  but  both  reason  and  history  teach  us  that  they  are  mis¬ 
taken,  and  that  we  can  see  their  real  position  better  than  themselves. 
A  party  of  soldiers  encamped  under  a  hill  cannot  tell  how  near  to  an 
enemy  they  are,  so  well  as  another  party  at  a  greater  distance.  Dis¬ 
honest  men  among  them  say  so,  that  their  views  may  meet  with  better 
acceptance  at  the  hand  of  Protestants ;  or  that  they  may,  as  did  Dr. 
Newman  and  some  others,  better  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  which  they  have  already  given  in  their  allegiance. 

3.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  weakened  by  the  fact,  that  while  many 
persons  hold  the  system  which  we  condemn  as  Romish,  but  few  persons 
comparatively  do  pass  from  it  into  Rome.  Men  do  not  always  go  to  the 
extent  that  their  principles  would  justly  lead  them.  A  man  sliding 
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down  an  inclined  plane  may  be  stopped  midway  by  some  opposing  ob^ 
stacles^  and  held  at  that  point — and  yet  his  downward  tendency  con¬ 
tinue.  There  are  most  powerful  influences  at  work  to  prevent  especially 
a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  from  passing  into  the  Church  of 
Eome and  therefore  to  prevent  his  mind  from  the  admission  of  con¬ 
clusions,  however  logically  necessary  and  obvious  to  other  minds,  that 
would  make  it  necessary.  Old  associations  and  affections }  family  ties 
and  family  obligations  j  the  ridicule  and  obloquy  connected  with  a 
change  of  Church  relations — all  these  may  be  the  break  to  stay  the 
progress  of  the  descending  car. 

4.  And  now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  opinions  prevail  in  the 
Church,  and  that  they  are  a  road  to  Rome,  and  that  some  follow  the 
road  even  to  the  end,  what  is  the  duty  of  those  who  see  and  know  this 
fact  ? 

Some  persons  are  so  fond  of  harmony  and  agreement,  and  consider* 
them  so  indispensable,  that  they  think,  even  if  we  cannot  have  them, 
it  is  our  duty  to  seem  to  have  them.  True,^^  they  say,  ‘Hhese  great 
differences  prevail ;  but  it  is  so  sad  to  see  members  of  the  same  Church 
differing  from  and  condemning  each  other,  that  we  had  best  be  quiet 
upon  the  subject.  We  all  adopt  the  same  standard,  use  the  same  liturgy, 
and  belong  to  the-same  Church.  Let  us  talk  about  our  unity.  Let 
us  praise  our  conservative  Church,  as  the  home  of  concord,  peace,  and 
fraternal  happiness.  Let  us  seem  to  others  to  be  united,  thoujrh  among 
ourselves  we  know  that  we  are  not.’^  It  would  appear  that  those  who 
use  this  language  consider  that  it  is  a  sad  thing,  not  go  much  that  we 
should  have  great  differences,  as  that  we  should  allow  them  to  he  known,  > 
and  should  talk  about  and  discuss  them.  If  differences  of  opinion  in 
a  Church  are  slight,  and  on  unimportant  matters,  it  is  right,  it  is  a 
duty,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  not  to  dwell  upon  and  discuss  them.  But  if 
they  are  deep,  and  reach  to  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  system,  it 
is  wisdom,  it  is  charity,  it  is  ultimate  peace,  to  give  them  a  thorough  and 
searching  examination.  Now,  by  the  consent  of  both  parties  in  the 
Church,  who  know  what  they  each  mean  and  hold,  their  differences  are 


vital  and  radical.  The  two  systems  divide  on  these  great  questions  ; 
How  shall  we  be  pardoned?  How  justified?  Whence  is  the  saving 
grace  of  Grod  to  be  obtained  ?  Surely  no  differences  could  be  more 
important.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  truth  of  God  and  the  safety  of 
souls,  and  the  good  name  and  just  influence  of  the  Church,  are  involved 
in  this  difference,  I  cannot  but  feel  that,  for  me,  at  least,  it  is  a  duty 
to  look  into  the  system  which  is  so  full  of  misleading  and  fatal 
error,  to  expose  its  fallacies,  to  point  out  the  road  it  takes,  and  the 
termination  to  which  it  tends. 

3Iy  brethren,  this  train  of  remark,  if  just,  shows  the  necessity  and 
use  of  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society,  in  whose  behalf  I  speak  this 
evening,  and  constitutes  a  strong  appeal  to  you  for  its  support.  The 
Society  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  Church  literature 
for  our  families,  and  our  parish  and  Sunday-school  libraries,  and  our 
missionary  work,  from  which  these  errors  shall  be  excluded,  and  which 
shall  set  forth  a  sound,  Protestant  Episcopal  theology  for  readers  of 
every  class.  Its  object  is  not  controversy,  but  instruction.  Its  origin 
was  not  in  a  spirit  of  aggression  and  contention,  but  of  conservatism 
and  self-defence.  It  stands  upon  the  old  ways.  It  keeps  within  the 
old  land-marks.  It  rests  upon  the  Beformation.  It  appeals  to  the 
standards.  Setting  forth  no  system  of  speculative  theology,  it  unites 
all  who,  with  various  views  on  the  scientific  explanation  of  certain  life- 
giving  and  saving  truths,  cordially  agree  upon  the  truths  themselves. 
It  rallies  the  Protestant  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  Church.  It  unites 
brethren  in  heart,  in  counsel,  and  in  action.  Its  instrument  is  truth; 
its  spirit,  peace  ;  its  power,  prayer. 

In  accepting  your  invitation,  young  gentlemen  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  to  address  you  on  this  subject,  I  have  acted  on  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  is  well  for  you  to  enlist  yourselves  in  behalf  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution,  during  your  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry;  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  operations,  interested  in  its  success,  personally 
profited  by  its  publications,  and  gratefully  consecrated  to  its  service. 
The  more  fully  you  become  acquainted  with  its  teachings,  and  imbued 
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With  its  spirit,  and  witnesses  of  its  blessed  influence,  the  mote  intelli¬ 
gently  and  enthusiastically  will  you  cling  to  that  system  of  Grospel  truth 
which  it  represents  and  disseminates.  I  warn  you,  my  young  brothers, 
as  one  who  is  in  the  midst  of  them  and  knows  them  well,  that  there 
are  influences  abroad  in  our  Church,  which  meet  the  minister  of  Grod 
as  he  goes  forth  to  his  Master’s  work,  so  subtle,  so  insinuating,  so 
unobstrusive,  so  unperceived  and  unsuspected,  that  no  mere  educational 
or  traditional  acquiescence  in  the  evangelical  system  will  suffice  to 
enable  him  to  withstand  their  power.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
Romanizing  views  to  which  I  refer  were  boldly  obtruded  on  the 
Church ;  were  presented  even  with  rhetorical  exaggeration ;  were 
conspicuously  exhibited  in  corresponding  forms,  ceremonies,  symbols, 
and  services.  Then  those  that  went  towards  Rome  marched  with 
dominant  and  heavy  tramp  on  high  places,  with  banners  lifted,  and 
music  loud  and  jubilant.  There  are  not  wanting  parties  who  still 
maintain  this  conspicuous  position.  But  many  others  have  learned  by 
the  alarm  which  such  demonstrations  have  excited  a  subtler  tactic. 
They  wind  through  valleys  with  cautious  step,  with  banners  furled 
and  music  muffled.  The  influences  which  are  now  employed  to  win 
over  the  unstable  and  undecided  are  not,  as  at  the  first,  startling, 
imposing,  captivating — hut  stealthy,  insinuating,  covered!  These  views 
are  kept  in  the  background,  as  principles  that  pervade  teachings 
clothed  in  phraseology  borrowed  from  a  more  spiritual  system.  They 
are  exhibited  in  their  seemingly  innocent  and  separate’d  premises, 
and  not  put  together  that  they  may  evolve  their  inevitable  conclusions. 
They  are  brought  forth  in  the  fresh  blade,  the  fragrant  blossom,  and 
the  green  germ,  not  in  the  ripened  bitter  grain,  and  the  noxious  fruit. 
They  are  shown  on  the  side  of  their  picturesque,  charities  among 
children  and  the  poor.  They  are  planted  in  the  minds  of  young  per¬ 
sons  in  training  schools,  and  colleges,  and  female  seminaries,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  fascinating  appeals  to  the  imagination,  sentiment,  and 
taste.  Add,  moreover,  other  influences,  less  suspected  and  obtruded, 
and,  therefore,  it  may  be,  more  powerful  and  successful.  Some  are  in 


the  direction  of  personal  and  profes'^ional  interest  and  ambition ;  some 
in  the  warm  and  winning  forms  of  social  attraction,  enjoyment,  and 
advancement ;  some  silently  foster,  through  art,  architecture,  music, 
and  elaborate  ritual,  a  superficial  and  soothing  religion  of  sentiment  and 
sensibility,  which  will  insensibl}-  crowd  out  of  the  soul  the  vigorous  and 
sturdy  religion  of  principle,  which  rests  in  the  conscience  and  the 
will,  and  the  religion  of  spiritual  communion  with  God,  whose  life  is 
the  constraining  love  of  Jesus. 

To  you,  my  dear  brothers,  who  are  now  happily  aside  from  influences 
such  as  these,  and  are  daily  lifted  up  on  God’s  great  truths  above  the 
down-dragging  temptations  which  beset  the  active  ministry  of  Christ, 
it  may  seem  that  these  agencies  are  too  pitiful  to  assail  you  with  suc¬ 
cess,  as  you  go  forth,  glowing  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  immortal 
souls,  on. your  high  ministry  for  God.  But  once  more,  aifectionately 
and  solemnly,  I  warn  you,  that  if  you  would  withstand  them,  you  must 
go  forth  with  your  principles  imbedded  in  your  inmost  being — reached 
through  such  a  searching  scrutiny  of  the  intellect,  as  that  you  shall  be 
bewildered  and  surprised  by  no  new  device  of  sophistry;  and  grasped 
by  your  soul  with  such  adoring  gratitude  for  their  abounding  sufficiency 
for  all  your  spiritual  need,  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to  separate  you 
from  them,  in  life  or  in  death. 

It  is  because  I  believe  that  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society  will 
aid  you  in  securing  this  great  result,  and  that  your  interest  and  labors 
in  its  behalf,  and  your  personal  participation  of  the  spirit  of  its  teach¬ 
ings  and  efforts,  will  foster  a  character,  at  once  zealous  and  charitable, 
decided  and  gentle,  devotional  and  active,  that  I  commend  it  to  your 
support,  your  labors,  and  your  prayers  ! 


